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SOUTH   END   HOUSE 

A   VISIT   BY 
ALLEN    D.  ALBERT 
A  STUDENT  OF  CITIES 

S  a  young  boy  earning  an 
education  and  seeking  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  adventure  I 
remember  getting  all  mixed 
up  in  my  ideas  of  city  life 
along  in  1897.  I  was  living 
that  year  in  New  York  City, 
in  a  rooming  house,  in  the  district  about 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

Oh,  but  I  was  lonely!  I  squirm  to  this 
day  when  I  recall  that  winter  and  the  poor 
comfort  I  had  in  realizing  how  many  other 
human  beings  around  me  seemed  to  be  as 
lonely  as  I  was.  In  that  environment  and  at 
that  age,  the  organization  of  a  great  city  ap- 
peared to  be  founded  on  one  thing  and  one 
thing  alone — individual  struggle. 

Other  lodgers  moved  in  and  out.  Each 
roomful,  whether  with  us  or  in  the  tenements 
near  by,  had  an  abundance  of  troubles  of  its 
own ;  and  hid  with  them,  or  overflowed  with 
them  into  the  halls,  or  wrangled  over  them. 
Nobody  came  to  us  as  a  community.  Priest 


or  Rabbi,  collector  or  inspector,  marched  to 
a  particular  door,  knocked,  closed  it  behind 
him,  and  ignored  the  rest  of  us. 

A  boy,  sensitive  and  unhappy,  thought  of 
the  district  as  a  human  eddy,  whirling  round 
and  round,  each  particle  fighting  for  the  sur- 
face in  weak  singleness  and  against  dreadful 
odds. 

On  a  certain  holiday  I  bought  a  sunshine 
cake  out  of  a  bakery  window  for  35  cents 
and  invited  a  German  boy  who  did  janitor 
work  to  share  it.  He  and  I  talked  as  we  ate. 
Once  he  had  been  nearly  as  homesick  as  I. 
Now  he  had  a  strong  hope  of  getting  his 
roots  into  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  that 
I  could  not  have. 

He  had  joined  Tammany,  a  Lutheran 
Church,  and  a  German  Club.  Coincidently  he 
was  ready  for  everlasting  war  on  the  Repub- 
licans, the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Italian 
Club  a  block  to  the  south  of  us. 

As  he  uncovered  these  two  districts  to 
me  I  began  to  understand  that  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Thirteenth  were  almost  as  far 
apart  as  Naples  and  Hamburg.  It  came  to 
me  later  that  I,  and  the  young  actor  across 
the  hall  who  was  out  of  work,  and  the  Irish 
brothers  upstairs  who  got  into  a  fight,  did 
not  belong  either  with  the  Germans  or  the 
Italians  but  in  still  another  group  of  our 
own. 

Here  was  a  condition  of  life  that  had  to 
be  lived  to  be  understood.  The  cleavages  be- 
tween these  three  companies  were  almost  as 


sharp  as  those  between  the  low  whites  of 
the  South  and  the  negroes.  It  was  plain  that 
a  theory  of  individual  struggle,  however 
strong  in  my  loneliness,  had  to  be  reconciled 
with  these  federations  of  little  geography, 
politics,  religion,  race,  accident. 

Naturally  I  can  see  now  more  clearly  than 
I  saw  then.  The  first  requirement  for  the 
permanent  helping  of  these  people  to  better 
living  conditions  was  that  someone  should 
go  there  to  live  who  could  see  these  group 
tendencies  from  the  inside  and  interpret 
them  for  the  whole  body  of  social  thinkers. 

WELL,  someone  had  already  gone.  It 
was  Canon  Barnett,  in  the  White- 
chapel  district  of  London.  In  him  was  war- 
ranted our  first  large  hope  to  learn  of  these 
groups  from  within  rather  than  from  with- 
out, to  pry  loose  the  old-fashioned,  long-dis- 
tance idea  of  "giving  to  the  poor"  in  favor  of 
an  intelligent  helpfulness  to  make  the  people 
strong  without  labeling  them  "poor"  or  any- 
thing else. 

That  beginning  seems  pretty  far  back 
now.  It  was  really  as  late  as  1884.  Soon  af- 
ter that  there  went  to  Canon  Barnett  a 
young  American  student,  Robert  A.  Woods. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  followed  since 
Woods  returned.  As  the  yield  of  those  years, 
in  Boston,  in  the  South  End,  this  one  man 
has  been  privileged  to  give  focus  and  in- 
spiration and  solidity  to  the   entire  social 


settlement  movement  in  America.  This  that 
I  am  writing,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1921, 
is  in  part  the  effort  of  another  and  lesser 
worker  to  acknowledge  his  leadership. 

A  guiding  principle  Woods  brought  back 
with  him  was  this : 

We  are  village-minded. 

If  we  think  of  a  city  like  Boston  as  a  social 
unity,  we  miss  a  fundamental  truth  of  city 
organization.  Boston  is  a  metropolitan  area 
put  together  like  Brazil  nuts  in  a  big  outer 
shell.  It  looks  like  a  single  thing,  like  a 
cocoanut.  When  you  open  it  you  find  inside 
a  quantity  of  small  nuts,  each  of  a  shape  of 
its  own  and  each  apparently  a  unit  in  its 
own  right.  In  the  intimate  study  of  a  city 
every  one  of  these  small  nuts  corresponds 
to  a  district;  and  when  you  crack  the  shell 
of  the  district  you  come  upon  still  a  smaller 
division  in  the  shape  of  half  a  dozen  neigh- 
borhood kernels. 

The  social  tendency  of  human  life  is  the 
village  tendency.  Whether  we  live  in  a  town 
of  two  thousand  or  a  city  of  two  million,  the 
normal  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  become  part 
of  a  village.  Each  of  us,  according  to  his 
temperament,  works  out  about  the  same 
number  of  associations,  whether  in  these 
days  he  lives  on  a  farm  or  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city. 

Now  the  conditions  that  control  the  choos- 
ing of  our  associates  are  simpler  than  we 
think,  offhand. 


Suppose  that  we  have  large  means,  that 
the  circle  of  our  family  life  has  long-con- 
firmed intersections  with  the  circles  of  other 
families,  that  we  have  automobiles,  that  we 
spend  our  summers  usually  in  the  same 
resort,  that  thus  we  have  come  to  know  in- 
timately a  few  of  our  own  kind  who  love  the 
things  we  love.  Even  so,  it  is  likely  that  the 
mere  nearness  of  our  neighbors,  if  we  live  in 
a  house  and  not  in  an  apartment,  provides 
the  larger  number  of  our  associates. 

Suppose  that  we  do  not  have  large  means, 
that  we  do  not  own  automobiles,  that  we  do 
not  go  away  for  the  summer,  that  we  are 
aggressively  limited  in  our  finances.  The 
control  of  the  neighborhood  is  then  still 
more  powerful. 

This  is  easy  to  comprehend  where  the 
neighbors  are  an  immigrant  colony  like  my 
German  -  Lutheran  -  Democratic  friends  of 
Fourteenth  Street.  It  is  harder  to  compre- 
hend, but  not  less  significant,  where  the 
neighbors  are  of  different  races  shut  in  to- 
gether by  city  geography. 

The  authority  of  what  I  have  called  city 
geography  is  stronger  than  written  law.  I 
know  an  area  in  Cleveland  with  great  houses 
on  one  side  of  a  street-car  track  and  tene- 
ments on  the  other.  I  know  an  alleyway  in 
Chicago,  closed  excepting  to  the  North  Side 
Elevated,  and  yet  separating  the  apartments 
that  rent  for  $100  a  month  and  up  from  the 
apartments  that  rent  for  $50  a  month  and 


down.  I  know  a  dozen  neighborhoods  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  fit  together  like  a 
pomegranate,  a  shell  of  pretentious  houses 
and  an  interior  of  shacks  for  whites  and 
blacks,  native-born  and  immigrants,  milling 
together,  and  shut  out  from  their  neighbors 
of  the  next  block  as  though  a  mile  apart. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  neighborhood  it 
is,  there  is  among  its  people  something  more 
than  a  sense  of  chance  association.  There  is 
a  distinct  neighborhood  loyalty.  You  and  I 
feel  it  where  we  live.  The  folk  of  the  South 
End  in  Boston  feel  it  where  they  live. 

Seeing  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  service, 
Mr.  Woods  saw  also  the  advantage  of  fitting 
settlement  work  to  it  rather  than  trying  to 
ignore  it.  Through  the  generations  we  may 
advance,  he  believed,  toward  the  general  tol- 
erance and  fellowship  of  our  community 
ideal.  For  the  present  the  practical  course  is 
to  accept  each  group  as  we  find  it,  without 
trying  to  bring  together  unwilling  compa- 
nies or  to  climb  over  high  city  barriers. 

THE  Settlement  in  which  Mr.  Woods  has 
labored  these  twenty-nine  years  has  il- 
lustrated now  and  then  the  danger  of  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  village  tendency.  The  House 
reports  the  happenings  "as  a  warning  to  our- 
selves and  a  signboard  to  others"  and  reports 
them,  humanly,  with  a  smile. 

"Pursuing  our  policy  of  co-operating  with 
local  institutions  to  the  limit"  reads  the  re- 
view of  1919,  "we  set  out  to  take  boys  and 


girls  belonging  to  our  library  group  to  the 
story  hour  held  in  the  Shawmut  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Public  Library.  The  experi- 
ment failed  because  Washington  Street  con- 
stitutes both  a  physical  and  psychological 
barrier.  The  story  hour  at  South  Bay  Union 
attracts  several  times  the  number  of  children 
we  sought  to  take  across. 

"Similarly,  when  we  tried  transferring 
South  Bay  Union  drawing  classes  to  the 
Children's  Art  Center,  attendance  fell  to  the 
vanishing  point.  When  the  classes  were  re- 
sumed at  South  Bay  Union  the  attendance 
doubled.  We  then  built  up  new  classes  com- 
posed of  boys  living  about  the  Art  Center. 

"Increasingly  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
organization  of  a  neighborhood  demands 
the  discovery  of  the  true  colonies  up  and 
down  the  district  and  the  organization  of 
little  centers  of  hospitality  every  few 
blocks." 

So  an  underlying  truth  to  comprehend 
as  to  South  Bind  House  is  that  it  is  not  a 
house,  but  five  houses. 

Any  worth-while  vision  of  its  future  must 
be  that  it  will  grow  to  be  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
houses.  When  these  are  established,  then,  it 
may  be,  there  will  be  warrant  for  uprearing 
some  greater  building  as  the  power-station 
of  them  all. 

Each  of  the  five  present  houses  is  a  neigh- 
borhood center.  In  this  sense,  there  are,  in- 
deed, six  houses ;  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Woods    is   hospitably   open   to    new 


friends  and  old  throughout  the  district.  And 
each  of  the  five  separate  buildings  is  an  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  for  a  particular 
kind  of  work. 

What  is  the  work  that  these  five  houses 
do? 

It  is  neighbor-leadership,  neighbor-help- 
fulness, neighbor-study. 

South  End  House  is  a  builder  of  people, 
not  monuments.  To  find  it  in  the  South 
End  is  easy  if  you  look  for  an  influence, 
hard  if  you  look  for  a  belfry  or  a  portico. 

With  direct  relation  to  the  folk  of  the 
South  End,  the  House  exists  to  enrich  life 
for  a  great  body  of  the  people  of  Boston. 

CONSIDER  the  case  of  a  good,  practical, 
Irish  mother  and  her  four  children.  In 
time  gone  there  was  (of  course)  a  man  in  the 
family,  whom  no  license  of  charity  could 
have  called  the  head  of  it.  He  had  for  one  of 
his  faults  room  in  his  heart  for  too  many  wo- 
men. So,  while  the  children  were  still  little, 
he  got  what  his  wife  called  his  "dismissal." 
We  all  know  what  might  have  befallen  the 
children  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  life 
in  a  tenement.  The  mother  would  have 
slaved  and  laughed  and  prayed  with  courage 
finer  than  that  rewarded  by  medals  of  war. 
The  three  girls  would  have  "clerked,"  mar- 
ried early,  and  made  homes  like  that  of  their 
childhood,  recreating  and  multiplying  the 
disadvantages  of  their  own  poverty.  The  boy 
would  have  played  hookie,  quit  school  early, 


joined  a  gang,  "done  time"  big  or  little,  and 
become  a  taxi-driver,  or  a  cheap  lawyer  on 
the  outside  and  a  demagogue  on  the  inside, 
or,  like  the  girls,  some  sort  of  a  dull  reflec- 
tion of  the  environment  that  had  produced 
him. 

They  themselves  saved  themselves.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  of  that.  The  spark  was  in 
them.  But  they  had  the  kind  of  help  they 
needed. 

A  washing  machine  was  procured  to  in- 
crease the  family  income.  Priest  and  social 
worker  exercised  their  influence  to  keep  all 
four  youngsters  in  school.  Afternoons  and 
evenings  these  normal,  American,  young 
people  found  recreation  and  diversion  in 
class-work,  amateur  plays,  gymnasium  train- 
ing, and  music  at  the  settlement.  A  life  that 
for  dreary  emptiness  would  have  driven  the 
four  of  them  to  the  streets  was  made  busy, 
absorbing,  wholesome. 

The  oldest  girl  married  at  17 — a  steady, 
quiet,  good  man  who  owned  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  neighborhood  regarded  it  as  a  fine 
match. 

The  second  girl  completed  her  high-school 
course  by  earning  out  of  school  hours.  She 
answered  the  doorbell  at  the  settlement, 
tended  the  telephone,  and  ran  errands.  She 
topped  the  high-school  course  with  a  course 
in  stenography  at  a  business  college.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  she  served  in  a  home 
which  introduced  her  to  standards  of  living 


only  really  modern  bathroom  in  the  block, 
and,  under  pressure  of  the  children,  are  mak- 
ing ready  to  remove  from  the  South  End. 

YOUR  mind  will  caution  you  that  these 
must  be  exceptional  families.  My  twenty 
years  of  contact  with  city  people  make  me 
not  at  all  sure  they  are  exceptional.  Every 
experienced  social  worker  comes  upon  doz- 
ens of  trails  where  families  have  failed  after 
a  striving  that  seems,  in  review  of  the  years, 
equally  persistent,  and,  in  view  of  the  failure, 
still  more  courageous. 

The  failures  did  not  find  the  way  out.  For 
the  two  families  I  have  sketched,  South  End 
House  knew  the  way  and  pointed  it  out. 
That  is  the  telling  fact.  If  there  were  more 
such  workers  there  would  be  more  of  such 
success. 

South  End  House  residents  were  con- 
sulted at  every  crisis.  They  made  the  eleven 
children  ready  from  babyhood.  They  main- 
tained the  classes  that  prepared  the  eleven 
for  technical  school  and  helped  into  the  tech- 
nical schools  such  of  the  eleven  as  were  de- 
sirous to  go.  To  these  two  families,  the  mem- 
bers of  South  End  staff  went  as  old  residents 
of  the  South  End,  seeking  to  make  friends 
with  newcomers,  and  they  were  able  to  help 
primarily  because  of  their  character  as 
friends. 

They  were,  you  see,  the  answer  to  the 
articulate  cry  of  the  best  of  the  aliens  who 
come  to  us: 


"How  can  we  find,  O  Americans,  for  our- 
selves and  our  children,  the  opportunity  that 
America  means  to  us?" 

They  were,  beyond  that,  the  help  that  was 
required  for  America  to  function  in  these 
lives.  What  grief  should  it  be  to  us  to  realize 
that  except  for  settlements  like  South  End 
House  our  beloved  America  is  substantially 
unorganized  to  answer  that  cry,  to  make  her 
democracy  function  in  the  life  of  the 
immigrant ! 

HERE  is  a  shrewd,  middle-class  woman 
keeping  a  lodging  house  in  yesterday's 
genteel  street.  Some  28,000  of  our  Boston 
men  and  women  must  find  homes  with  her 
and  her  kind  in  the  South  End.  The  tumble- 
bug  movement  of  our  cities  that  once  made 
this  area  fashionable  has  now  left  it  to 
lodgers,  unattached  units  who  must  take 
what  they  can  pay  for  in  a  room  and  buy 
their  meals  where  they  can. 

South  End  lodgings  have  borne  a  hard 
name.  They  now  bear  as  good  a  name  as  any 
such  lodgings.  It  is  pleasant  to  ponder  what 
that  means  to  the  reliant  women  who  keep 
them  and  to  the  28,000  who  live  in  them. 

The  story  of  that  change,  under  the  lead  of 
South  End  House,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting gains  in  community  organization  I 
have  come  to  know.  I  think  the  movement 
contains  warrantable  promise  of  perma- 
nence in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  sustained 
by   a  long-established,  business-like   Room 


Registry,  and  by  the  more  recent  Lodging- 
house  Union,  which  is  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  Union  provides  its  300  members  with 
their  household  supplies  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  Its  sign — which  only  members  can  dis- 
play— has  come  to  certify  respectability, 
clean  houses,  and  fair  prices. 

Nearly  all  of  the  28,000  men  and  women 
must  be  quite  as  lonely  as  I  was  in  my  room- 
ing house  in  New  York.  To  them  and  to  the 
city  there  is  vast  loss  in  their  detached  way 
of  life.  Perhaps  the  next  advance  South  End 
House  is  to  make  with  this  elusive  problem 
will  be  to  have  staff  workers  who  shall 
devise  available  and  acceptable  forms  of 
fellowship. 

BEHIND  the  swell-front  veneer  of  one  of 
these  lodging  houses,  a  few  years  back, 
a  young  artist  was  destitute.  He  had  been 
making  a  living  by  drawing  illustrations  for 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

His  landlady,  suspecting  more  than  she 
knew,  drew  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
residents  of  South  End  House  and  that 
agency  helped  the  young  man  through  the 
winter  with  odd  bits  of  work  found  here  and 
there.  After  he  had  endured  months  of  such 
struggle,  toward  spring,  the  landlady  learned 
that  another  of  her  lodgers  was  an  illustra- 
tor who  had  more  work  than  he  could  do  and 
was  looking  for  a  helper. 

The  two  were  introduced.  The  one  found  a 


living.  The  other  found  the  help  he  needed. 
Yet  for  months  they  had  been  passing  each 
other  on  the  stairs. 

In  another  house  were  seven  or  eight 
young  men  lodgers.  The  landlady  had  quite 
a  family  of  her  own — a  husband,  a  married 
son  and  his  wife,  and  an  unmarried  son. 
Nevertheless,  before  long  the  family  circle 
had  widened  to  admit  the  seven  or  eight 
young  men  as  friends  of  the  sons. 

The  piano  was  always  going  in  the  even- 
ing. There  was  no  privacy  for  either  mother 
or  father.  And  there  was  no  chance  for  any- 
body to  nap  until  the  party  came  to  an  end. 
For  in  these  houses  the  allotment  of  a  room 
for  a  public  parlor  would  entail  a  critical 
money  loss. 

To  this  day,  the  mother  proprietress  of 
that  lodging  house  can  tell  where  all  but  one 
of  the  seven  or  eight  are  living,  what  work 
they  do,  whom  they  have  married,  and  how 
many  children  they  have.  She  knows  their 
war  records;  and  one  of  them,  foreign-born 
and  an  expert  in  the  employ  of  an  outstand- 
ing firm,  still  writes  to  her  as  "Dear 
Mamma." 

I  suppose  that  is  her  pay.  And  for  the 
opening  of  her  home,  after  doing  the  work 
of  an  eighteen-room  establishment,  she  is 
certainly  entitled  to  something. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  not  at  all  gener- 
ally feasible,  of  course.  The  dependables  of 
Boston  business  who  live  in  South  End  lodg- 
ings  ought  manifestly  to  have   something 


more  of  permanence  in  their  homes;  they 
must  have  something  more  of  human  as- 
sociations in  their  leisure  hours.  Even  this 
landlady  says : 

"Now  I  try  just  to  bow  to  my  lodgers  and 
say,  'Good  morning !'  or  'Good  evening  P  but 
it  is  very  hard  not  to  appear  more  friendly." 

The  spirit  of  this  woman  is  what  the 
South  End  House  seeks  to  cultivate  and 
cherish  on  a  broad  scale  by  its  organizations 
reaching  many  hundreds  of  householders 
throughout  the  lodging-house  district.  As 
against  the  opposite  tendency,  such  a  sys- 
tem provides  an  unique  and  unspeakably 
important  system  of  surveillance. 

THIS  is  all  work  which  South  End  House 
can  carry  through  the  year.  The  Settle- 
ment has  work,  however,  which  is  rather 
necessarily  directed  to  particular  seasons. 

In  winter  most  of  the  leisure  time  of  South 
End  folk  must  be  spent  indoors.  For  the 
young  people  at  this  period  of  each  year  the 
House  maintains  a  comprehensive  chain  of 
amateur  dramatics.  The  strongest  links  in  it 
are  a  series  of  circles  of  girls. 

One  such  circle  plans  and  makes  the 
stage  settings,  helped  by  students  from  the 
art  schools.  Another  plans  and  makes  the 
costumes,  helped  by  graduates  of  Vassar. 
Another  manages  the  stage,  helped,  it  may 
be,  by  older  boys  who  are  studying  elec- 
tricity. Another  acts  the  piece.  For  the  next 
play,  the  circles  move  on  a  step.  At  the  end 


of  the  series,  therefore,  every  girl  has  had  her 
chance  to  absorb  the  teachings  of  each  kind 
of  work. 

Is  there  one  who  reads  these  words,  I  won- 
der, who  can  gauge  the  yield  of  these  activi- 
ties in  the  life  of  a  tenement  family? 

The  tots  are  taught  a  kind  of  insurance 
against  jazz.  Some  one  reads  aloud  a  story 
to  them  and  the  little  girls  assign  themselves 
to  the  several  characters,  acting  the  roles  ac- 
cording to  their  own  intuition.  Jazz  is  a 
symptom  of  personal  resourcelessness.  Here 
is  a  training  that,  beginning  early  enough, 
gives  to  these  babies  the  art  of  extracting 
pleasure  from  the  visible  world,  from  books 
and  stories,  from  games,  without  syncopa- 
tion. 

Directed  toward  the  summer  is  a  caddy 
school.  Of  course  it  improves  golf:  105  boys 
lost  only  80  balls  at  Bretton  Woods  in  an  en- 
tire season.  And  golf  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  hotel  managers  when  they  sug- 
gested the  school  and  camp  some  thirteen 
years  ago. 

Today,  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, there  are  five  other  similar  caddy  col- 
onies, so  that,  all  told,  nearly  400  Boston 
boys  are  enrolled  and  trained  for  the  courses 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Moreover,  the 
scheme  has  been  carried  to  Detroit  by  one  of 
the  South  End  boys  and  promises  to  spread 
throughout  the  cities  of  America  which  have 
both  golf  courses  and  settlement  houses.  For 
which,  forsooth,  our  golfers  will  rise  up  and 
call  the  House  blessed! 


But  golf  was  not  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  South  End  House  staff  when  the  caddy 
camp  was  organized.  Boys  were  uppermost. 
And  the  most  hardened  of  golfers  will  sup- 
port the  plan  with  new  zeal  when  once  he 
knows  what  it  contains  for  the  caddy  as  a 
human  prospect. 

Its  first  appeal  is  that  of  a  ten-weeks  sum- 
mer vacation  for  scores  of  working-class  city 
boys.  Prerequisite  to  the  vacation  it  provides 
a  thoroughgoing  physical  making-ready,  in 
one  year  including  six  operations  for  tonsils 
and  adenoids,  the  filling  of  teeth  for  52  boys, 
and  special  regimens  for  seven  who  had 
weak  hearts.  It  gives  into  their  lives  the  best 
of  scenery,  climate,  air,  and  food,  and  a  daily 
life  of  a  tone  fixed  by  university-trained 
leaders.  Last,  and  far  from  least,  it  sends  the 
boys  home  at  the  close  of  summer  with 
money  for  the  family  budget,  the  best  of 
them  saving,  above  all  their  expenses,  as 
much  as  $150  each. 

ONE  of  the  five  houses  is  a  neighborhood 
town  hall — South  Bay  Union.  Here  is 
an  institution  that  ranks  among  the  busiest 
of  Boston  and  represents  favorably  what 
most  of  us  picture  as  settlement  work.  The 
spirit  of  self-help  and  self-government  per- 
vades it. 

Out  of  school  hours  the  children  pour  into 
it.  To  play?  Yes — and  to  work;  with  the 
transition  so  cleverly  obscured  that  neither 
you  nor  I  could  demark  the  one  from,  the 
other. 


In  this  room  boys  at  carpenter  benches  are 
making  toys.  In  this,  children  are  taking  out 
books  and  tucking  them  under  their  coats  to 
protect  them  from  the  mist  on  the  way  home. 
Here  Girl  Scouts  are  learning  Christmas 
carols.  Upstairs  eight  or  nine  boys  of  the 
age  and  quality  that,  being  unattended,  drift 
into  gangs,  are  modeling  in  clay.  And  four 
classes,  including  50  boys,  are  learning  to 
draw. 

One  room  is  filled  with  mothers  and  their 
babies,  attending  the  clinic  for  babies,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Baby  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. On  another  day  it  is  a  clinic  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  covered  by  the  infant 
clinic  and  the  ages  at  which  begins  the 
supervision  of  the  school  doctor  and  nurse. 
In  a  third  clinic  a  little  girl  of  ten  stood  upon 
a  table  smiling  in  her  pride  that  the  posture 
class  had  enabled  her  to  lift  her  right 
shoulder  until  it  was  a-1-m-o-s-t  even  with 
her  left. 

Girls  ranging  from  seven  years  to  eight, 
out  of  characteristic  homes  of  the  South 
End,  are  in  a  group  called  Little  House- 
keepers. A  year  later  they  are  enrolled  as 
Little  Mothers.  Watch  the  Little  House- 
keepers play  with  a  doll  house  and  you  can 
be  startled,  if  you  like,  by  a  look  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  home  life. 

The  furniture  is  suited,  of  course,  to  the 
uses  of  the  several  rooms.  Here  is  a  play 
stove  for  the  kitchen  and  here  a  tiny  bed  for 
the  bedroom.  With  these  the  absorbed  little 


housekeepers  of  tomorrow  are  confidently 
familiar.  Here  is  a  play  davenport  and  here 
a  play  book  cabinet.  Over  these  the  children 
are  bewildered.  Some  are  for  putting  daven- 
port and  books  into  the  bedroom;  some  for 
dividing  them  between  bedroom  and  kitchen. 
Do  you  that  read  sympathize  with  their 
hesitation?  I  hope  you  do,  because  that  is 
proof  that  you  comprehend  that  these  babies 
are  from  homes  that  have  no  living  rooms. 

ONE  illustration  more  of  the  direct  ser- 
vice these  five  houses  render.  It  is  found 
in  the  tenement  home  of  Mrs.  McBally,  who 
cooks  for  the  bakery  and  delicatessen  shop 
that  supplies  meals  to  families  which  have 
quit  doing  their  own  cooking.  She  has  a 
young-lady  daughter,  who  is  not  wayward 
but  good,  not  trifling  but  earnest,  and  likes 
to  dance.  The  two  of  them  know  a  dozen 
worth-while  boys.  The  boys  could  take  Mar- 
garet to  public  dances  and  she  would  like  to 
go.  But — 

Look  in  on  South  End  headquarters,  in  an 
assembly  room  of  true  dignity,  of  a  Saturday 
evening.  The  score  of  young  men,  or  their 
likes,  are  there  with  Margaret  and  nineteen 
other  girls.  They  have  a  teacher,  exceptional- 
ly trained,  and  good  music.  They  are  learn- 
ing the  old  waltz,  which  "every  one  says  is 
coming  in  again,"  and,  incidentally,  after 
their  tromp-tromp  one-steps  and  fox-trots 
are  finding  the  waltz  hard  to  get. 

They  are  learning  as  Margaret's  mother 


would  have  her  learn;  in  what  has  for  them 
the  character  of  a  private  home;  among 
young  people  of  their  own  kind;  with 
"everything  as  it  ought  to  be."  And  when 
they  dance  in  other  assemblies  of  the  South 
End  it  is  they  who  set  the  fashion  for  having 
had  a  real  teacher. 

OF  such  a  nature  is  the  work  which  South 
End  House  does  with  direct  relation  to 
the  people  of  the  South  End.  Of  such  a  na- 
ture would  be  the  work  of  a  dozen  centers 
animated  by  it  if  the  means  were  provided 
for  them  in  this  district.  It  is,  in  essence,  the 
neighboring  of  thousands  of  the  folk  of  Bos- 
ton by  a  score  of  worthy  personalities,  men 
and  women  of  proven  character,  of  personal 
refinement,  of  fine  minds,  of  communicable 
sympathy. 

They  gear  their  service  into  that  of  the 
better-health  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  juvenile  court  and  probation  sys- 
tem, the  schools,  the  churches.  They  make 
thousands  of  visits.  They  give  parties,  man- 
age fetes,  and  call  in  the  neighbors  for  tea 
and  sociability.  You  see  it  is  quite  true :  they 
literally .  enrich  life  for  a  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Boston. 

Yet  if  you  went  to  leaders  in  social  set- 
tlement work  in  other  cities,  men  and  women 
who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  same  fine 
service,  they  would  add,  above  all  this,  an- 
other quality  of  the  service  of  South  End 
House. 


In  Pittsburg  one  of  them  speaks  of  Mr. 
Woods  as  the  "rudder  of  direction"  for  the 
settlement  movement  in  America.  In  New 
York  a  woman  resident  avows  "the  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude  the  social  move- 
ment, and  specially  the  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, owe  Mr.  Woods  for  his  clarity,  his 
subtle  analysis,  and  his  philosophic  breadth 
of  vision."  One  in  Chicago  recognizes  in  him 
a  "pioneer,  interpreter,  and  leader,  who  has 
led  this  adventure  in  social  faith." 

What  they  have  in  mind  is  that  the  head 
of  South  End  House  in  Boston  has  been  the 
philosopher  of  the  settlement  movement  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  spirit  of  the 
House  from  the  beginning  has  been  like  that 
of  the  best  scientific  farming: 

"If  the  same  investment  in  equipment  and 
effort  can  produce  a  greater  harvest  we  must 
find  out  how." 

SOUTH    End    House   has    thus   become 
one  of  the  first  sociological  laboratories 
of  the  world. 

It  is  no  little  element  in  the  just  pride  of 
Boston,  it  seems  to  me,  that  through  this 
institution  for  the  upbuilding  of  her  people 
the  other  cities  of  the  nation  should  be  debt- 
ors to  her  in  the  coin  of  family  integrity  and 
efficient  democracy. 

The  debt  has  been  made  tangible  in  very 
practical  shapes. 

It  was  South  End  House  that  led  in  the 
federating  of  settlement  ventures,  first  into 


the  Boston  Social  Union  and  second  into  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  through 
which  the  assured  results  of  neighborhood 
experience  are  crystallized  for  social  workers 
everywhere.  Since  1891  the  House  has  given 
within  reach  of  social  students,  wherever 
English  is  read,  the  teachings  in  method  and 
philosophy  yielded  by  its  service.  Some 
thirty-five  or  more  studies  are  listed  in  the 
libraries  of  our  cities  and  colleges,  all  written 
by  South  End  House  residents. 

The  House  co-operates  with  all  other 
agencies  whose  work  is  well  done,  and 
wastes  no  effort  in  crossing  their  lines.  It 
has,  during  its  almost  three  decades,  organ- 
ized many  services,  fostered  them,  and 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  them  as  in- 
dependent enterprises  supported  by  appeal 
of  their  own  merit  and  standing  permanently 
on  their  own  foundation.  In  more  or  less  de- 
gree this  is  the  history  of  many  South  End 
agencies — the  South  End  Improvement  So- 
ciety, the  South  End  Women's  Club,  the 
South  End  Music  School,  and  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  House  in  the  negro  section,  among 
them.  Three  existing  municipal  centers,  a 
bathhouse,  a  playground,  and  a  gymnasium, 
together  with  the  South  End  Municipal 
Building,  soon  to  be  erected — all  owe  some- 
thing to  this  same  kind  of  initiative. 

The  House  is  continually  training  new 
workers,  men  and  women  of  education  who 
do  work  of  high  caliber  in  many  fields  on  be- 
coming its  graduates.  Many  have  taken  an 


intimate  social  sympathy  from  the  House 
into  the  ministry.  Several  are  secretaries  of 
bodies  such  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
of  Boston  and  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  A 
surprising  number  carry  the  human  contacts 
of  residence  in  South  End  House  to  students 
in  colleges.  There  are  art  teachers,  dietitians, 
charities'  secretaries,  investigators  for  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  health 
officers,  journalists,  statisticians,  probation 
officers,  and  public-school  teachers  who  lived 
in  this  institution  and  are  carrying  its  influ- 
ence across  the  continent. 

Scanning  the  150  names  and  more  listed  as 
of  former  residents  in  the  report  of  1917 
gives  occasion  to  say  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  can  be  said  of  South  End  House  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Woods: 

That  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which 
have  builded  it  to  so  great  an  eminence  have 
made  it  greater  than  any  single  personality. 

Rich  as  has  been  his  own  contribution, 
one  of  the  best  rewards  the  House  can  give 
to  Mr.  Woods  is  its  present  substantial  pros- 
pect of  growing  in  productivity  and  power 
through  the  years. 

Money,  time,  thought,  and  soul  have  been 
given  to  South  End  House  generously. 

The  givers  to  it  have  been  the  builders  of 
it. 

To  every  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  his  gift,  must  come  a  thrill  as  he 
realizes  that  by  his  help  the  South  End  of 


Boston  has  been  made  perhaps  the  most  ad- 
mirably organized  city  working-class  dis- 
trict in  the  new  world ;  the  South  End,  with 
its  native-born  and  its  aliens;  with  its 
middle-class  self-respect  and  its  dire  pov- 
erty; with  its  thousands  who  float  through 
the  lodging  houses  and  its  thousands  who 
feel  themselves  held  fast. 

WHEREVER  settlement  work  is  stud- 
ied in  America  the  influence  of  South 
End  House  is  acknowledged.  It  is  an 
achievement  not  to  be  measured  by  counting 
books  upon  shelves,  or  compiling  tables  of 
figures,  or  reckoning  money  earned  and 
saved.  It  is  to  be  measured  only  in  the 
healthfulness  of  children,  in  the  happiness  of 
family  circles,  in  the  increasing  security  of 
our  democracy,  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
spiritual  values  in  our  life  as  a  people. 
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INFORMATION 

The  Association  is  managed  by  a  Council  of 
twenty  or  more  men  and  women  of  Boston,  with 
diversified  interests. 

There  are  30  Settlement  residents  at  the  houses 
of  the  Association,  and  during  the  past  thirty 
years  the  House  has  had  183  workers  in  residence. 
There  are  more  than  130  associate  workers. 

HEADQUARTERS 

20-22  Union  Park 

Offices  of  the  Head  of  the  House  and  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Association;  and  of  the  secretary 
and  assistant-secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements. 

Men's  residence,  housekeeping  apartments. 

Center  of  direction  of  investigation  and  of  work 
among  men  and  boys. 

Residents  always  on  call. 

Meetings  of  the  South  End  Improvement  So- 
ciety, 500  members. 

The  South  End  Women's  Club,  60  members. 

The  Lodging  House  Union,  225  members. 

Children's  Dancing  Class,  80  members. 

Young  People's  Dancing  Class,  50  members. 

Drawing  Class  for  Boys,  20  members. 

Frequent  occasional  meetings,  parties  and  mu- 
sicales. 

WOMEN'S   RESIDENCE 
40  West  Newton  Street 
Office  of  director  of  work  carried  on  by  women 
residents  and  volunteers. 
Residence  house  for  women. 
Center   of   direction    of   work   among   women, 
girls,  and  children,  and  of  visitation  in  the  tene- 
ment-house neighborhood. 


Station   for    sale    of    stamp-savings    and    thrift 
stamps. 

Residents  always  on  call. 


SOUTH     BAY     UNION 
640  Harrison  Avenue 

A  Neighborhood  Town  Hall. 

Institutional  building  with  hall  for  dancing, 
music,  and  meetings,  children's  library,  class 
rooms  for  handwork,  club  and  game  rooms,  roof 
garden. 

Milk  Station  for  infants  (under  auspices  of 
Baby  Hygiene  Association),  daily. 

Clinic  for  babies  (up  to  two  years),  185. 

Clinic  for  children  (ages  2  to  5  years),  136. 

Posture  Class  (ages  2  to  5),  40. 

Lucy  Wheelock  Memorial  Kindergarten,  daily. 

Call  Station  for  Boston  Dispensary,  daily. 

Office  hour  for  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

For  Boys  and  Girls 
Kindergarten  Bands  (5  to  7  years),  41. 
Dancing  Class  (14  to  17),  60. 
Library,  211. 
Story  Telling,  60. 
Scrap  Book  Class,  10. 
Story  Playing  Class,  20. 

For  Girls 
Little  Housekeepers  (7  to  8),  5  classes,  48. 
Little  Mothers  (8  to  9),  3  classes,  27. 
Knitting  Class  (7  to  9),  10. 
Federation  of  girls'  clubs  (10-14),  133. 
Girl  Scouts,  2  troops. 
Cooking  Clubs,  5  groups. 
Knitting  Club. 
Sewing  Club. 


Dramatic  Club. 
Bead  work  Club. 
Clay  Modeling  Class. 
Gymnasium  Class,  25. 
Junior  Girls'  Union,  45. 
Supper  Club. 
Dramatic  Club,  11. 

For  Boys 
Carpentry  (8  to  13),  8  classes,  100  boys. 
Clay  modeling  (8  to  13),  6  classes,  80  boys. 
Drawing  (8  to  13),  4  classes,  50  boys. 
Social  and  athletic  clubs  (8),  125. 
Caddy  Association,  150. 
Toy  making,  15. 

For  Older  Groups 
Young  People's  Association,  110. 
Dramatic  Club. 
Girls'  Glee  Club. 
Three  Social  Clubs. 
Millinery  Class. 
Municipal  Government  Club. 
Mothers'  Clubs,  225. 
English  Classes,  10. 
Kindergarten  mothers,  40. 
South  Bay  Sorosis,  45. 

ROOM    REGISTRY 
171  West  Brookline  Street 

Offices  of  the  Resident-in-charge  and  of  the 
Director  of  the  Room  Registry. 

A  list  of  approved  houses  is  kept  on  hand  to 
which  persons  recommended  by  agencies  for  as- 
sisting strangers,  by  landladies  whose  rooms  are 
all  taken  and  by  satisfied  clients,  are  referred  to 
lodgings. 

Consultation  about  individual,  family,  and  neigh- 
borhood problems  disclosed  by  landlords  and 
lodgers. 


Residents  always  on  call. 

Lecture  Course  on  Current  Events  every  two 
weeks,  40. 

English  Classes  for  Foreign  Women  (co-opera- 
tion Women's  Municipal  League),  16. 

Girls'  Clubs  (2),  16. 

Handicraft  Class,  12. 


NURSERY      SCHOOL 
48  Rutland  Street 
A  year-round  nursery  school  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Winsor  Club. 
Nursery  School,  50,  daily. 
Kindergarten  Band,  Little  Mothers,  2  classes. 
Knitting,  4  classes. 

1    HANSON     STREET 
Kindergarten  Band,  14  children. 

CHILDREN'S  ART  CENTER 
Rutland  Street 
Drawing,  2  classes,  25  boys. 

SUMMER    ACTIVITIES 

Excursions,  picnics,  roof  garden  at  South  Bay 
Union. 

Baseball  and  swimming  groups,  125  boys. 

Story  hour  on  roof  garden,  200  boys  and  girls. 

Parties  for  young  people,  75. 

Dances,  etc. 

Classes  in  canning  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  in 
economical  cooking. 

Nursery  school,  demonstration  lessons,  garden- 
ing, and  playground. 

Outings  in  the  country  (15  children  bi-weekly). 

Ten-day  vacations  in  the  country,  114  children. 

Two  weeks'  holidays,  55  young  women. 


Bretton  Woods  Caddy  Club,  Bretton  Woods, 
N.H.,  105  boys:  26  for  more  than  10  weeks;  20 
for  9  weeks;  30  for  8  weeks;  29  for  6  weeks. 

Earnings  above  board,  clothing,  and  carfares: 
14  more  than  $70;  14  between  $60  and  $70;  32  be- 
tween $40  and  $60;  35  between  $20  and  $40;  10 
below  $20. 
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